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rff£ REFORM OF FRENCH OR- 
THOGRAPHY. 

The question of the reform of French orthog- 
raphj' is now settled— at least for some time. 
The edict of July was intended to be enforced 
October 15, 1900. But M. Leygues, the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, informed of the 
attitude of the Academy, did not send any 
circulars last Fall demanding that the teachers 
should conform to the new system of spelling; 
so no changes occurred in the classrooms. 

In the meantime the Academy heard and 
accepted the report of M. Hanotaux, a report 
which was not published but sent to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. On a favor- 
able report of Mr. Belot, M. Leygues has now 
decided that the "tolerances" allowed by the 
Academy should be the only ones to be put in 
practice. 

Le Journal, a few days later (December 28, 
1900) published the text of the Rapport Hano- 
taux. 

M. Hanotaux mentions and praises the good 
intention of the Conseil Superieur and of the 
Commission that wrote the edict of July. 
They aimed at being tolerant, without impair- 
ing the purity of the French language (sans 
porter atteinte & lapureti de la langue). The 
impression of the Academy, however, is that 
some of the reforms proposed, actually did 
"impair the purity of the language." 

The commission chosen by the Academy 
is in full sympathy with the idea of selecting 
the passages of dictations in examination in 
a more rational way, that is, without a num- 
ber of useless catch questions for the candi- 
dates; in short, to prefer a text which will 
bring out a general and practical knowledge 
of the written language, to one having in view 
a familiarity with subtleties and inextricable 
difficulties. 

One or two passages of the report will show 
the spirit in which the various points of the 
project of reforms were treated. 

"La commission de l'Acad&nie reconnatt 
qu'il y a, dans la liste qui lui a 616 communi- 
quee, un grand nombre de cas oil !es diffi- 
cultes grammaticales peuvent £tre simpli- 
fiees. Sur certains points, me\ne, elle serait 
plus hardie que le Conseil superieur. Elle 
preTererait, par exemple, que le mot timoin 
rat invariable dans les phrases comme: timoin 



les victoires que vous avez remporties, et je 
vans prends & timoin. Elle admettrait que 
les participes passed invariables approuve, 
attendu, ci-inclus, ci-joint, excepti, non com- 
pris, y compris, 6te, passi, snpposi, vti, 
ttant donni, le soient dans tous les cas; et 
elle ne s'oppose pas a ce qu'on puisse dire : 
envoy er line lettre franc deport. 

Pour ce qui conceme le genre des mots 
(p. 4), aigle, amour, orgue, delices, automne, 
enfant, gens, orge, auvre, fiymne, Piques, 
piriode, votre commission reconnalt qu'il 
existe, mfime dans l'usage, une certaine in- 
certitude; elle conseille de se couformer aux 
habitudes de la langue parlee. Celle-ci 
n'admettrait pas facilement telles facons 
de dire que semble autoriser le projet de 
reTormes; par exemple: les fous amours de 
Cliopdtre; les aigles romaius, au lieu des 
aigles romaines; arriver h la plus haute 
piriode de sa puissance pour au plus haul 
piriode. Les expressions le gros ceuvre (terme 
d 'architecture) et le grand' ceuvre (en alchimie) 
pr&entent le caractere de mots composes ; il 
taut done les maintenir dans leur forme 
actuelle ; il est aussi difficile de dire la grosse 
auvre ou la grande ceuvre que la grande mire 
au lieu de la grand' mire. 

Pour tout ce qui conceme le chapitre des 
noms composes (p. 5, 6, 7 et 8), les reTormes 
que l'on propose aboutissent a des rtsultats 
tout aussi compliqu& que les regies actuelles. 
En une mattere deja tres embrouillee, on 
ajoute une confusion nouvelle a la confusion 
ancienne. Par exemple, l'arrSte' demande 
qu'on continue a &rire en deux mots un garde 
forestier, des gardes forestiers, tandis qu'il 
admet un gardepeche, des gardep'eches; un 
coffrefort, des coffreforts; d'aprtis la reTonne, 
on dira des chefs £ ceuvre, mais on pourra dire 
des cheflieux; il est n&essaire d'&rire des 
tlte-a-tUe, mais on permet des pelemeles; on 
parait autoriser l'emploi, au pluriel, du mot 
priedieux. On emimere dix cas differents de 
mots composes, et on gtahltt, pour chacun de 
ces cas, des regies nouvelles ; mais on recon- 
nalt que ces regies component un certain 
nombre d'exceptions. Ne serait-il pas plus 
simple de s'en reTerer a l'usage actuel, qui a, 
du moins, l'avantage d'etre connu ? 

Votre commission ne fait pas d'objection au 
principe general de la suppression du trait 
d'union ; elle admet que certains mots com- 
poses, dont les diverses parties, separ&s 
originairement, sont maintenant agglutinins, 
comme grandmere, grandmesse, grandroute, 
soient consider&s comme des mots unifies. En 
un mot, elle demande qu'on suive l'usage 
quand il s'est prononce' ou quaud il tend a 
s'aflirmer; mais elle ne voit aucnn avantage i 
surcharger la grammaire des subtilites et des 
distinctions nouvelles £numerees dans ce 
chapitre." 

As to the past participle, the Academy 
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wishes to keep the rule with avoir, and insists 
on two reasons for it: 

1. The suppression of the rule would result 
in making archaic, by one fell blow, all poetry 
written up to the present ; only a limited num- 
ber of cultivated people would be able, after 
a few years, to enjoy thoroughly verses like 
these : 

Tu negliges nies pleurs, cours ette pr&ipite 

Au devant de la mart que les dieux m'ont prtiditE. 

The Academy does not feel equal to such 
sacrifice. 

2. The difficulty attributed to the rule is for 
the most part a prejudice ; as a matter of fact 
it is so simple that children can readily learn 
it without difficulty. 

However the report adds : 

"En ce qui concerne les cas oil le participe 
passe 1 est suivi, soit d'un infinitif : les fruits 
que je me suis laissf (ou laissh) prendre; la 
femme que fat eniendu (ou enteiidue) chanter, 
on d'un participe present ou passed les sau- 
vages qit'on a trouvi (ou trouvis) errant (ou 
errants) dans les fortts; ou bien dans les cas 
oule participe passe 1 est precede 1 d'une expres- 
sion collective : la foule d 'homines que fai 
vue (ou vus); ou bien encore, dans les cas ou 
le participe est precede 1 du mot en partitif: 
des anthropophages, nous en avons vu (ou vus) 
en Amhique. 

Dans tous les cas, votre commission est 
disposee a laisser toute liberty aux teivains." 

As may be seen, and as was to be expected, 
the French Academy has proved conserva- 
tive. There is hardly anything left of the 
edict of July; and the little there is actually 
left, is very half-heartedly approved of. 

As the main points specified by the Academy 
in its report are those I criticized in my ar- 
ticle of the December number of Mod. Lang. 
Notes, any further mention of them may be 
dispensed with. 

A. Schinz. 
Bryn Mam, Pa. 



"LEARN" AND " TEACH." 

Some interesting information about the use 
of the word "learn" for "teach" may be 
gleaned from a quarrel that arose on this 
question in the year 1698. In Jeremy Collier's 



famous Short View of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage, published 
in London that year, he used the following 
language in ridiculing the diction of Con- 
greve's Mourning Bride:— 

" But there is no jesting, for the Lady is very 
bad. She won't be held up by any Means, but 
Crys out, 

.... lower yet, down, down : 
One would think she was learning a Spaniel 
to Sett" (pp. 33, 34). 

Congreve published a little book in reply to 
Collier the same year, 1698, called Amend- 
ments of Mr. Collier's False and Imperfect 
Citations, &c. That the passage above had 
caught his eye, we see from his remarks upon 
it, as follows :— 

" One would think (says Mr. Collier) she was 
learning a Spaniel to set. 

Learning a Spaniel to set ! Delectus ver- 
borum est Origo eloqnentice, is an Aphorism 
of Julius Casar, and Mr. Collier makes it 
plain. This poor Man does not so much as 
understand even his own Dog-language, when 
he says learning, I suppose he means teaching 
a Spaniel to set, a dainty Critick, indeed!" 
(p. 28). 

The next step in the controversy appeared 
in Collier's Defence of the Short View, dated 
1699, but really published in 1698 ; he com- 
ments on a number of Congreve's strictures, 
but for some reason makes no particular de- 
fense of his own use of the word "learn"; 
he simply remarks : 

" He Cavils at two other little words, which I 
think may pass : But I shall say nothing in 
their behalf. To defend such Trifles, would 
be almost as idle, as to object against them" 
(P- 9i)- 

But Congreve's expression, "dog-language," 
had evidently rankled in Collier's mind; for, 
two pages farther on, he quotes from Con- 
greve, "The ignoble Curs that Yelp to fill the 
Cry, And spend their Mouths in barking Ty- 
ranny." Of this and another expression, he 
says, "A Common Hunt could not have done 
it better! This, as Mr. Congreve has it, is 
Dog-Language with a witness." 

But although Collier did not care to go more 
particularly into this question of good usage, 
another individual in the dramatic controversy 
took up the cudgels. In this same year, 1698, 
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